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and discipline which alone make worthy citizens. Yielding 
at last to the strain of years of physical exposure and mental 
anxiety, the hero with sublime resignation gave back his 
being to the great Creator, soothed by t ha t unfaltering trust 
which had so long ennobled his life. 

Such was, in brief, the career of Robert’ E. Lee—a noble 
career, in which intellectual and moral worth struggled for 
pre-eminence, or, rather, combining in harmonious relations 
in his'well-rounded nature, made up a man who has had few 
peers upon the face of the earth. 

As to the voluminous testimonials to his worth which flowed 
in from a thousand quarters upon the news of his death, we 
have no space to give them more than a brief reference, with 
some few extracts from their more striking remarks. The 
newspaper press of the North was full of praises of the de¬ 
ceased warrior, while from Europe came with no uncertain 
sound the eulogistic tones of those best fitted to judge of 
military ability and manly dignity and eminence. 

The New York World speaks of his “strategic resources, in¬ 
exhaustible patience, and calm determination,” and says that 
“ if the testimony of all honorable men who contended against 
the great Southern general agrees with the verdict of all com¬ 
petent foreign critics in awarding to him a place among the 
most eminent soldiers of history, the concord is not less abso¬ 
lute of all who knew the man in the private and personal 
aspects of his life as to his gentleness, his love of justice, his 
truth, and his elevation of soul.” 

From the long eulogium of the New York Herald we ex¬ 
tract the following notably truthful passages: 

“Never had mother a nobler son. In him the military 
genius of America was developed to a greater extent than 
ever before. In him all that was pure and lofty in mind and 
purpose found lodgment. Dignified without presumption, 
affable without familiarity, he united all those charms of 
manner which made him the idol of his friends and of his 
soldiers, and won for him the respect and admiration of the 
world. Even as in the days of his triumph glory did not in¬ 
toxicate, so when the dark clouds swept over him adversity 
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did not depress. Prom the hour that he surrendered his sword 
at Appomattox to the fatal autumn morning [of his death] he 
passed among men, noble in his quiet, simple dignity, display* 
ing neither bitterness nor regret over the irrevocable past He 
conquered us in misfortune by the grand manner in which he 
sustained himself, even as he dazzled us by his genius when 
the tramp of his soldiers resounded through the valleys of 
Virginia. 

“.... In person General Lee was a notably handsome man. 
He was tall of stature and admirably proportioned; his features 
were regular and most amiable in appearance; and in his 
manners he was courteous and dignified. In social life he 
was much admired. As a slaveholder he was beloved by his 
slaves for his kindness and consideration toward them. Gen¬ 
eral Lee was also noted for his piety. He was an Episcopalian, 
and was a regular attendant at church. Having a perfect com¬ 
mand over his temper, he was never seen angry, and his most 
intimate friends never heard him utter an oath. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if there are many men of the present generation who 
unite so many virtues and so few vices in each of themselves 
as did General Lee. He came nearer the ideal of a soldier and 
Christian general than any man we can think of, for he was a 
greater soldier than Havelock, and equally as devout a Chris¬ 
tian. In his death our country has lost a son of whom she 
might well be proud, and of whose services she might have 
stood in need had he lived a few years longer, for we are 
certain that, had occasion required it, General Lee would 
have given to the United States the benefit of all his great 
talents.” 

John Mitchell, the Irish patriot, thus wrote of him in the 

New York Citizen: 

“The highest head, the noblest and grandest character of 
our continent, the most conscientious, humane, and faithful 
soldier, the most chivalrous gentleman in this world, the best, 
the most superb sample of the American warrior, has fallen 
like a mighty tree in the forest; and men wonder, after the 
first shock of the news, to find that there is such a gap, such 
a blank in the world.” 
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The Halifax Morning Chronicle in a lengthy review said 
of him: 

“In every particular he possessed the requisites of a true 
soldier. He was brave; his whole military record and his 
lifelong scorn of danger alike bear testimony to his bravery. 

He was wise; his great successes against great odds and his 
almost constant anticipation of the enemy’s movements were 
proofs of his wisdom. He was skilful; his forced marches 
and unexpected victories assert his skill. He was patient and 
unyielding; his weary struggle against the mighty armies of 
the North and his stem defence of Richmond will for ever 
preserve the memory of his patience and resolution. He was 
gentle and just; the soldiers who fought under him and who 
came alive out of the great fight, remembering and cherish¬ 
ing the memory of the man, can one and all testify to his gen¬ 
tleness and his justice. Above all, he was faithful; when he 
gave up his sword there was no man in his own ranks or in 
those of the enemy that doubted his faith or believed that he 
had not done all that mortal could do for the cause for which 
he had made such a noble straggle.” 

Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President of the Confed- x 
erate States, who was brought into intimate contact with 
General Lee at many times during his eventful career, has 
left a biographical sketch, as yet unpublished, from which we 
extract some highly interesting passages. He first saw Robert 
E. Lee at the time of his entry into the service of Virginia 
as major-general of the State forces, when he replied to the 
address of the president of the convention in the brief but 
eloquent oration which has been given in its appropriate place 
in this work. Mr. Stephens was then in Richmond with the 
purpose of inducing Virginia to enter the Confederacy which 
had been formed by the more southern range of States, and 
to undo, so far as General Lee was concerned, the work which 
had been that morning performed. He alludes to Lee in the 
following eloquent words: 

“As he stood there, fresh and ruddy as a David from the 
sheepfold, in the prime of his manly beauty and the embodi¬ 
ment of a line of heroic and patriotic fathers and worthy 
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mothers, it was thus I first saw Robert E. Lee. I had precon¬ 
ceived ideas of the rough soldier with no time for the graces 
of life and by companionship almost compelled to the vices 
of his profession. I did not know then that he used no stimu¬ 
lants, was free even from the use of tobacco, and that he was 
absolutely stainless in his private life. I did not know then, 
as I do now, that he had been a model youth and young man; 
but I had before me the most manly man and entire gentle¬ 
man I ever saw. 

“That this seeming modesty was genuine, that this worth 
in which his compatriots believed was real, that his character 
was unselfish, I was to know as the shades of evening fell 
upon that day and he sat in my room at the Ballard House, 
at my request, to listen to my proposal that he resign, without 
any compensation or promise thereof, the very honor and rank 
he had that same morning receive^. .... 

“General Lee heard me quietly, understood the situation 
at once, and saw that he alone stood between the Confederacy 
and his State. The members of the convention had seen at 
once that Lee was left out of the proposed compact that was 
to make Virginia one of the Confederate States, and I knew 
that one word, or even a look of dissatisfaction, from him 
would terminate the negotiations with which I was entrusted. 
North Carolina would act with Virginia, and either the Border 
‘ States would protect our lines or the battle-field be moved at 
once down to South Carolina and the borders of Georgia. 

“General Lee did not hesitate for one moment, and, while 
he saw that it would make matters worse to throw up his com¬ 
mission, he declared that no personal ambition or emolument 
should be considered or stand in the way. I had admired him 
in the morning, but I took his hand that night at parting with 
feelings of respect and almost reverence never yet effaced. I 
met him at times later, and he was always the same Christian 
gentleman. 

“ Virginia became one of us and the battlefield, as all men 
know, and General Lee took subordinate positions which for a 
time placed him nearly out of sight The magnitude of his 
sacrifice of the position of commander-in-chief of the Union 
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army—if Mr. Blair is right in saying it was offered him—is 
already appreciated. But the greatness of his self-abnegation 
in the surrender of the sword of Virginia will not yet be seen 
unless I show what it at once involved. It is not the man on 
the battlefield I wish to draw, but a higher thing than a mere 
sword-flourisher—personal character. 

“Nominally, General Lee lost nothing, but practically, for 
the time being, he lost everything. The Government moved 
to Richmond, and Mr. Davis directed General Lee to retain 
his command of the Virginia troops, which was really to make 
him recruiting- and drill-inspector. .... 

“General Lee with his Virginians was given special charge 
of West Virginia, not then a State. His lieutenant, General 
Garnett, was killed at Cheat River, and the Confederates lost 
a thousand prisoners, with artillery and baggage, by a blunder. 
General Wise did little better; so of General Henry R. Jack- 
son ; and Lee, when he went personally, found that when he 
had surrounded the forces of General Reynolds at Elk Water 
nothing was to be made by the frightful loss of life of an attack 
while General Rosecrans held an impregnable position on Cheat 
Mountain, and the campaign simply ended with a good look at 
the enemy and a feeling of his future foe, McClellan.” 

Before proceeding with Mr. Stephens’s narrative we may in¬ 
troduce at this point a conversation related by General Starke, 
who was with Lee in West Virginia, and conversant with the 
widely-entertained opinion that the failure of that campaign 
stamped him as a greatly over-estimated man and one incom¬ 
petent to hold an important command. In the conversation 
referred to General Starke turned the subject under discussion 
to the Sewell Mountain campaign, saying that as it was now 
all over he would like to know why General Lee did not fight 
Rosecrans, as the forces were about equal and the Confederates 
were ready and anxious for a fight, and felt certain of a victory. 
General Lee’s answer was, in substance, that the men were in 
good spirits, and would doubtless have done their duty, but 
that a battle then would have been without substantial results; 
that the Confederates were seventy miles from the railroad, 
their base of supplies; that the ordinary road was almost im* 
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passable, and that it would have been difficult to procure 
two days’ supplies of provisions; that if he had fought 
and won the battle, and Rosecrans had retreated, he would 
have been compelled to tail back at last to the source of 
supplies. 

“But,” said General Starke, “your reputation was suffer¬ 
ing, the press was denouncing you, your own State was losing 

confidence in you, and the army needed a victory to add to its 

enthusiasm.” 

At the remark a smile lighted up the sad face of General 
Lee, and his reply was worthy of him: “I could not afford to 
sacrifice the lives of five or six hundred of my people to silence 
public clamor.” 

Mr. Stephens summarizes the succeeding military perform¬ 
ances of General Lee as follows: 

“Again he had a barren though difficult honor thrust upon 
him. On March 13, 1862, General Order No. 14 recited that 
‘ General Robert E. Lee is assigned to duty at the seat of Gov¬ 
ernment, and, under the direction of the President, is charged 
with the conduct of military operations in the army of the 
Confederacy.’ He did much to improve the army as the 
chief of staff of Mr. Davis and nominal head of the army, 
but soon asked to be relieved from responsibility with no 
power. A Congressional act creating the office of com¬ 
manding general for him had been vetoed by Mr. Davis as 
unconstitutional. 

“The Confederate Government had adopted the plan of 
Austria at the period when Napoleon the First so nearly wiped 
her off the map of Europe, and endeavored to ‘cover every¬ 
thing’ with the armies. The army at Centreville was little 
more than a mob clamoring for leave of absence, and with 
seldom a day’s rations ahead, and General Lee was sent to 
repair the disasters of Hilton Head and Beaufort, S. C., by 
the impossible task of engineering sufficient fortifications for 
a thousand miles of mingled seacoast and inland swamps. I 
remember seeing him in Savannah, conspicuous by the blue 
uniform which he was the last of the Confederates to put off, 
scarcely noticed among the gay uniforms of the new volunteers, 
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and tlie least likely of all men to become the first character in 
the war for States Rights. 

“Toward sundown at the battle of Seven Pines, Virginia, 
on the 31st of May, 1862, General Joseph E. Johnston fell 

severely wounded.The time of General Lee had come 

at last. His appointment by Mr. Davis was very unpopular, 
as the South had little confidence in him, and even Virgin¬ 
ians doubted their old idol. Yet from that time I need only 
to call the roll of his battles: Richmond relieved, Manassas 
(the second), Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville—where Stonewall Jackson fell—Winchester 
and Gettysburg, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and 
Lynchburg. He is identified for ever with that Army of 
Northern Virginia of which Mr. Swinton says, ‘Who that 
ever looked upon it can forget that army of tattered uniforms 
and bright muskets—that body of incomparable infantry which 
for four years carried the revolt upon its bayonets, opposing 1 
constant front to the mighty concentration of power brought 
against it; which, receiving terrible blows, did not fail to give- 
the like; and which, vital in all its parts, died only with its 
annihilation?’ 

“What f had seen General Lee to be at first—child-like in 
simplicity and unselfish in his character—he remained, un¬ 
spoiled by praise and by success. While he was always the 
dignified Virginia gentleman, and never free or familiar with 
any one, he won the hearts of his men as entirely as ever did 
Napoleon or Washington.” 

In addition to the foregoing evidences of General Lee’s cha¬ 
racter, and of the estimation in which he was held by all those 
associated with him or acquainted with his ability as a soldier 
and his innate nobility of nature, may be given the following 
letters, which form an important portion of the secret history 1 
of the war. On page 301 of this work the statement is made 
that on the return of the army to the Rapidan after the battle 
of Gettysburg, General Lee resigned the command of the army, 
which resignation, however, was not accepted by Mr. Davis. 

The correspondence in relation to this resignation is of great 
interest and value, and is here given: 
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14 Camp Orangs, August 8, 1863. 

“Mr. President: Your letters of the 28th July and 2<i 
August have been received, and I have waited for a leisure 
hour to reply, but I fear that will never come. I am extremely 
obliged to you for the attention given to the wants of this 
army and the efforts made to supply them. Our absentees 
are returning, and I hope the earnest and beautiful appeal 
made to the country in your proclamation may stir up the 
whole people, and that they may see their duty and perform 
it Nothing is wanted but that their fortitude should equal 
their bravery to ensure the success of our cause. We must 
expect reverses, even defeats. They are sent to teach us wis¬ 
dom and prudence, to call forth greater energies, and to prevent 
our falling into greater disasters. Our people have only to be 
true and united, to bear manfully the misfortunes incident to 
war, and all will come right in the end. I know how prone 
we are to censure, and how ready to blame others for the non- 
fulfilment of our expectations. This is unbecoming in a gen¬ 
erous people, and I grieve to see its expression. The general 
remedy for the want of success in a military commander is 
his removal. This is natural, and in many instances proper. 
For, no matter what may be the ability of the officer, if he 
loses the confidence of his troops disaster must sooner or 
later ensue. 

“ I have been prompted by these reflections more than once 
since my return from Pennsylvania to propose to Your Excel¬ 
lency the propriety of selecting another commander for this 
army. I have seen and heard of expressions of discontent 

in the public journals at the result of the expedition. I do 
not know how far this feeling extends in the army. My 
brother-officers have been too kind to report it, and so far the 
troops have been too generous to exhibit it It is fair, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that it does exist, and success is so necessary 
to us that nothing should be risked to secure it I therefore, 
in all sincerity, request Your Excellency to take measures 
to supply my place. I do this with the more earnestness 
because no one is more aware than myself of my inability 
for the duties of my position. 1 cannot even accomplish 
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what I myself desire. How can I fulfil the expectations of 
others? 

“In addition, I sensibly feel the growing failure of my 
bodily strength. I have not yet recovered from the attack I 
experienced the past spring. I am becoming more and more 
incapable of exertion, and am thns prevented from making 

the personal examinations and giving the personal supervision 
to the operations in the field which I feel to be necessary. I 
am so dull that in making use of the eyes of others I am 
frequently misled. Everything, therefore, points to the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from a new commander, and I the more 
anxiously urge the matter upon Your Excellency from my 
belief that a younger and abler man than myself can readily 
be obtained. I know that he will have as gallant and brave 
an army as ever existed to second his efforts, and it would be 
the happiest day of my life to see at its head a worthy leader 
—one that could accomplish more than I could perform, and 
all that I have wished. I hope Your Excellency will attrib¬ 
ute my request to the true reason, the desire to save my 
country and to do all in my power to ensure the success of 
her righteous cause. 

“I have no complaints to make of any one but myself. I 
have received nothing but kindness from those above me, and 
the most considerate attention from my comrades and com¬ 
panions-in-arms. To Your Excellency I am specially indebted 
for uniform kindness and consideration. You have done every¬ 
thing in your power to aid me in the work committed to my 
charge, without omitting anything to promote the general 
welfare. 

“I pray that your efforts may at length be crowned with 
success, and that you may long live to enjoy the thanks of 
a grateful people. With sentiments of great esteem, 

“ I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

“ R* E. Lee, 

“ General. 

" His Excellency Jefferson Davis, President Confederate States .” 

President Davis replied as follows: 

S2 
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“Richmond, Va., August n, 1863. 

“ General, r. E. Ebb, commanding Army op Northern 
Virginia : 

“Yours of the 8th instant has just been received. I am 
glad that you concur so entirely with me as to the wants of 
our country in this trying hour, and am happy to add that 
after the first depression consequent upon our disasters in the 
West indications have appeared that our people will exhibit 
that fortitude which we agree in believing is alone needful 
to secure ultimate success. It well became Sydney Johnston, 
when overwhelmed by a senseless clamor, to admit the rule 
that success is the test of merit, and yet there has been noth* 
ing which I have found to require a greater effort of patience 
than to bear the criticisms of the ignorant, who pronounce 
everything a failure which does not equal their expectations 
or desires, and can see no good result which is not in the line 
of their own imaginings. I admit the propriety of your con¬ 
clusions that an officer who loses the confidence of his troops 
should have his position changed, whatever may be his abil¬ 
ity; but when I read the sentence I was not at all prepared 
for the application you were about to make. Expressions of 
discontent in the public journals furnish but little evidence 
of the sentiment of the army. I wish it were otherwise, even 
though all the abuse of myself should be accepted as the 
results of honest observation. Were you capable of stooping 
to it, you could easily surround yourself with those who would 
fill the press with your laudations and seek to exalt you for 
what you had not done, rather than detract from the achieve¬ 
ments which will make you and your army the subject of history 
and objects of the world’s admiration for generations to come. 

“ I am truly sorry to know that you still feel the effects of 
the illness you suffered last spring, and can readily understand 
the embarrassments you experience in using the eyes of oth¬ 
ers, having been so much accustomed to make your own recon- 
noissances. Practice will, however, do much to relieve that 
embarrassment, and the minute knowledge of- the country 
which you have acquired will render you less dependent for 
topographical information. 
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“But support, my dear friend, that I were to admits with 
all their implications, the- points which you present, where 
am I-to find that new commander who is to possess the greater 
ability which you believe to be required ? I do not doubt the 1 
readiness with which you would give way to one who could 
accomplish all that you have wished, and you will do me the 
justice .to believe that if Providence should kindly offer such 
a person for our use, I would not hesitate to avail [myself] of 
his services. 

“My sight is not sufficiently penetrating to discover such 
hidden merit, if it exists, and I have but used to you the lan¬ 
guage of sober earnestness when I have impressed upon you 
the propriety of avoiding all unnecessary exposure to danger, 
because I felt our country could not bear to lose you. To ask 
me to substitute you by some one in my judgment more fit to 
•command, or who would possess, more of the confidence of the 
army or of the reflecting men of the country, is to demand an 
impossibility. 

“ It only remains for me to hope that you will take all pos¬ 
sible care of yourself, that your health and strength may be 
entirely restored, and that the Lord will preserve you for the 
important duties devolved upon you in the struggle of our 
» suffering country for the independence which we have en¬ 
gaged in war to maintain. 

“ As ever, very respectfully and truly,. 

“Jefferson Davis. ” 

We might add to this interesting correspondence an indef¬ 
inite series of testimonials bearing upon, the character of Rob¬ 
ert E. Lee, gathering appreciative tributes from numerous 
sources and adducing the flattering criticisms upon his career 
of those most competent to judge throughout the world. Yet 
there seems no necessity for extending our remarks upon this 
subject The character of the great soldier and worthy citi¬ 
zen speaks for itself in the foregoing pages, and every one can 
form his own opinion from the life-story we have told. That 
this opinion must be an exalted one, alike with military author¬ 
ities and with the general public, there can be no question, 
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since all must admit that the biography of a nobler man and 
an abler soldier was never written. 

In conclusion may be transcribed the beautiful tribute to 
General Lee by Philip Stanhope Worsley, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, England, accompanying a presen t ed 
copy of his translation of the Iliad: 

“To General R. E. Lee— the most .stainless of living 
commanders, and, except in fortune, the greatest—this vol¬ 
ume is presented with the writer’s earnest sympathy and 
respectful admiration. 

“The grand old bard that never dies, 

Receive him in our English tongue: 

I send thee, bat with weeping eyes, 

The story that he sung. 

•Thy Troy is fallen, thy dear land 
Is maned beneath the spoiler’s heel: 

I cannot trust my trembling hand 
To write the things I feet 

"Ah, realm of tombs! but let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times x 
No nation rose so white and fair. 

Or fell so pure of crimes. 

"The widow’s moan, the orphan’s wail 
Gome round thee, yet in truth be strong: 

Eternal right, though all else fail. 

Can never be made wrong. 

"An angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth. 

Not Homer’s, could alone for me 
Hymn well the great Confederate South, 

Virginia first, and Lcef' 
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GENERAL R. E. LEE. 

COMMANDS. 

l86l. 

April 2J. —Assumed command of military and naval forces of Virginia. 

May 7. —Ordered to assume command of all forces from other States tendering their 
services to Virginia. 

May 10 . —Assigned command of Confederate States forces. 

May 14, —Appointed brigadier-general C. S. A. 

June 14, „ —General Confederate States Army. 

Aug, 3 .—Commanding forces in Army of the North-west. 

Oct, mo. —Same command. 

Nw, j ,—Assigned command of Department of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florid*. 


1862. 

March 13 .—Assigned to duty at Richmond, and charged with military operations cut 
armies of the Confederacy. 

June 1 .—Assumed command of Army and Department of Northern Virginia, and kept 
it until dose of the war. 

1865. 

Jan. 31. —General-in-Chief Confederate States armies. 

Feb. 6 .—Assigned command of all armies of the Confederate States. 

April q. —Surrendered Army of Northern Virginia to General U. S. Grant, U. S. A. 


GENERAL R. E. LEE’S STAFF. 

Alexander, E. Porter, lieutenant-colonel, Chief of Ordnance Nov., 1862, from 
June 1, 1862. 

Baldwin, Briscos G., Lieutenant-colonel, Chief of Ordnance Nov., 1862, Sept., 
1863, April 9, 1865. 

Brooke, John M., Lieutenant Virginia Navy, Acting A. D. C. May 4-8, 1861. 

Chilton, R. H., Colonel, A. A. General June, 1862, July 31, Aug, 31, 1863; Brig¬ 
adier-general, A. and 1 . General, Dec., 1863. 

Cole, Robert G., Lieutenant-colonel, Chief Commissary of Subsistence June, 
1862-April 9, 1865. 

Cooke, Giles B., Major, A. A. General Nov. 4, 1864. 

Ml 
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Corley, James L. f Lieutenant-colonel, Chief Quartermaster June, 1862-April, 
1865. 

Crenshaw, Joseph R., Major, Acting Commissary-general April 29, 1861. 

Deas, George, Major, A. A. General, Chief of Staff June 1$, 1861; Lieutenant- 
colonel, A. A. General July 4^1861 (Virginia State Forces). 

Garnett, R. S., Colonel, A.' A. General April 26, 1861 ; Colonel, A. A. General 
May 7, 1861 (Virginia State Forces). 

Gill, William G., Lieutenant-colonel, P. A. C. S., Ordnance Officer No v. 1,1861. 

Guild, Lafayette, Surgeon, Medical Director Nov. 26,1862, March 6, Aug. 31, 
1863, April 9, 1865. 

Harvie, Edwin J. v Lieutenant-colonel, Inspector-general June, 1862. 

Heth, Henry, lieutenant-colonel. Acting Q. M. General Virginia State Forces 
April 29, 1861; promoted Brigadier-general Jan. 6, 1862; Major-general May 24,1863. 

Ives, Joseph C., Captain C. S. A., Chief Engineer Nov. 6,1861. 

Johnson, S. K., Captain, Engineer Officer Nov., 1862-Sept., 1863. 

Lay, George W., Colonel, A. I. General March 6,1863. 

Long, Armistrad I*, Major, Chief of Artillery Department S. C. f Ga., and Fla. 
Nov., 1861; Colonel, Military Secretary April 21, 1862-SepL, 1863 ; promoted Brig- 
adicr-geneml of Artillery Sept. 21, 1863. 

Manigault, Joseph, Vol. A. D. C. Nov., 1861. 

Marshall, Charles, Major, A* D. C. Aug., 1862.; Major, A. P. Cl March, Aug* 
1863; Lieutenant-colonel, A. A. General Nov. 4, 1864-April, 1865. 

Mason, A. 11 ,, Captain, A. A* General Aug., 1862, March 6,1863. 

Murray, E., Lieutenant-colonel, A. A. General July 31-Sept., 1863, Nov. 4,1864. 
Page, Thomas J., Lieutenant Virginia Navy, Acting A. D. C. May 3,1861. 
Pendleton, W. N* Brigadier-general, Chief of Artillery Mar. 6-Aug. 31,1863-186$. 

PeytqNi Henry E., Major, A. A. General Nov., 1862; Lieutenant-colonel July 31-* 

Nov. 4, 1864. 

Richardson, W. H., Captain, A. A. General May 11, 1861. 

Smith, F. W., Captain, Military Secretary May 27, 1861. 

Smith, William Preston, Lieutenant-colonel, Chief of Engineers July 31-Sept, 
1863. 

Talcott, T. M. R. f Major, A. D. C. Nov., 1862, July 31-Aug., 1863. 

Taylor, Walter H. t Captain C. S. A., A. D. C. Nov. 8, 1861-March 27,1862; 
Major, A. D. C. Aug., 1S62, July 31, Aug. 31, 1863 ; Lieutenant-colonel, A, A. Gen¬ 
eral Nov. 4, 1864-1865. 

Venable, Charles S., Major, A. D. C. July 31-Aug. 31,1863; Lieutenant-colonel, 
A. A. General Nov. 4, 1864—April, 1865. 

Washington, John A., Captain, A. D. C. May 6, 1861. 

Washington, Thornton A., Captain, A. A. General Nov. 6, 1861. 

Young, H. E., Captain, A. A. General July-Sept, 1863; Major, A- A. General Nov; 

4,1a* 





OFFICIAL REPORTS 

OF THE 

OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 

MADE BY GENERAL R. E. LEE 

TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT AT RICHMOND. 


REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS AGAINST GENERAL POPE, IN- 
CLUDING THE SECOND BATTLE OF MANASSAS, AUGUST 13, 
TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1862. 

Headquarters Army op Northern Virginia, 
Jane 8, 1863. 

General S. Cooper, Adjutant- and Inspector-general, Richmond, Va., 
General: I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of the operations 
of this army from the time it crossed the Rappahannock, through the battle of 
Manassas. Many of the sub-reports of these operations I have been obliged 
to, retain because they contain the narrative in part of the later operations of 
the campaign. Of these operations succeeding the battle of Manassas I have 
not yet made a report, as 1 have not yet received full reports from Jackson's 
corps. I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 
General* 

The victory at Cedar Run effectually checked the progress of the enemy for 

the lime, but it soon became apparent that his army was being largely increased. 
The corps of Major-general Burnside from North Carolina, which had reached 
Fredericksburg, was reported to have moved up the Rappahannock a few days 
after the battle to unite with General Pope, and a part of General McClellan's 
army was believed to have left Westover for the same purpose. It therefore 
seemed that active operations on the James were no longer contemplated, and 
that the most effectual way to relieve Richmond from any danger of attack from 
that quarter would be to reinforce General Jackson and advance upon General 
Pope. 

Accordingly, on August 13th, Major-general Longstreet with his divisions, 
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and the two brigades under General Hood, were ordered to proceed to Gor¬ 
dons vi lie. At the same time General Stuart was directed to move with the 
main body of his cavalry to that point, leaving a sufficient force to observe the 
enemy still remaining in Fredericksburg and to guard the railroad. General 
R. H. Anderson was also directed to leave his position on James River and 
follow Longstreet. 

On the 16th the troops began to move from the vicinity of Gordonsville 
toward the Rapidan, on the north side of which, extending along the Orange 

and Alexandria Railroad in the direction of Culpeper Court-house, the Federal 
army lay in force. It was determined with the cavalry to destroy the railroad 
bridge over the Rappahannock in rear of the enemy, while Lon gstreet and 
Jackson crossed the Rapidan and attacked his left flank. The movement, as 
explained in the accompanying order, was appointed for August 18th, but, the 
necessary preparations not having been completed, its execution was postponed 
to the 20th. In the interval the enemy, being apprised of our design, hastily 
retired beyond the Rappahannock. General Longstreet crossed the Rapidan 
at Raccoon Ford, and, preceded by Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry brigade, arrived 
early in the afternoon near Kelly's Ford, on the Rappahannock, where Lee had 
a sharp and successful skirmish with the rear-guard of the enemy, who held the 
north side of the river in strong force. Jackson passed the Rapidan at Som¬ 
erville Ford and moved toward Brandy Station, Robertson's brigade of cavalry, 
accompanied by General Stuart in person, leading the advance. Near Brandy 
Station a large body of the enemy's cavalry was encountered, which was gal¬ 
lantly attacked and driven across the Rappahannock by Robertson's command. 

General Jackson halted for the night near Stevensburg, and on the morning 
of the 2 ist moved upon Beverly Ford, on the Rappahannock. The Fifth Vir¬ 
ginia cavalry, under Colonel Rosser, was sent forward by General Stuart to 
seize the north bank of the river at this point, and gallantly accomplished the 
object, capturing a number of prisoners and arms. General Stuart subse¬ 
quently arrived, and, being furnished by General Jackson with a section of 
artillery, maintained his position for several hours, skirmishing warmly with the 
enemy. General Robertson, who had crossed the river above Beverly Ford, 
reported that the enemy was advancing in large force upon the position held 
by General Stuart, and, as it had been determined in the mean time not to 
attempt the passage of the river at that point with the army, that officer with¬ 
drew to the south side. The enemy soon afterward appeared in great strength 
upon the opposite bank, and an animated fire was kept up during the rest of 
the day between his artillery and the batteries attached to Jackson's leading 
division, under Brigadier-general Taliaferro. 

As our positions on the south bank of the Rappahannock were commanded 
by those of the enemy, who guarded all the fords, it was determined to seek a 
more favorable place to cross higher up the river, and thus gain the enemy's 
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right. Accordingly, General Longstreet was directed to leave Kelly's Ford on 
the 21 st and take position in front of the enemy in the vicinity of Beverly Ford 
and the Orange and Alexandria Railroad bridge, then held by Jackson, in 
order to mask the movement of the latter, who was instructed to ascend the 
river. 

On the 2ad, Jackson crossed Hazel River at Welford's Mill and proceeded 

up the Rappahannock, leaving Trimble's brigade near Freeman's Ford to pro¬ 
tect his trains. In the afternoon Longstreet sent General Hood, with his own 
and Whiting's brigade, under Colonel Law, to relieve Trimble. Hood had 
just reached the position when he and Trimble were attacked by a consider¬ 
able force which had crossed at Freeman's Ford. After a short but spirited 
engagement the enemy was driven precipitately over the river with heavy loss. 
General Jackson arrived at the Warrenton Springs Ford in the afternoon, and 
immediately began to cross his troops to the north side, occupying the springs 
and the adjacent heights. He was interrupted by a heavy rain, which caused 
the river to rise so rapidly that the ford soon became impassable for infantry 
and artillery. Under these circumstances it was deemed advisable to with¬ 
draw the troops who had reached the opposite side, and they recrossed during 
the night of the 23d on a temporary bridge constructed for the purpose. Gen¬ 
eral Stuart, who had been directed to cut the railroad in rear of General Pope's 
army, crossed the Rappahannock on the morning of the 22d about six miles 
above the springs with parts of Lee's and Robertson's brigades. Passing 
through Warrenton, he reached Catlett's Station at night, but was prevented 
from destroying the railroad bridge at that point by the same storm that had 
arrested Jackson's movements. He captured more than 300 prisoners, includ¬ 
ing a number of officers. Becoming apprehensive of the effect of the rain 
upon the streams which separated him from the piain body of the army, he 
retired after firing the enemy's camp, and recrossed the Rappahannock at 
Warrenton Springs. 

On the 23d, General Longstreet directed Colonel Walton, with part of the 

Washington Artillery and other batteries of his command, to drive back a 
force of the enemy that had crossed to the south bank of the Rappahannock 
near the railroad bridge upon the withdrawal of General Jackson on the pre¬ 
vious day. Fire was opened about sunrise, and continued with great vigor for 
several hours, the enemy being compelled to withdraw with loss. Some of the 
batteries of Colonel S. D. Lee’s battalion were ordered to aid those of Colonel 
Walton, and under their united fire the enemy was forced to abandon his posi¬ 
tion on the north side of the river, burning in his retreat the railroad bridge and 
the neighboring dwellings. The rise of the river, rendering the lower fords 
impassable, enabled the enemy to concentrate his main body opposite General 
Jackson, and on the 24th, Longstreet was ordered to proceed to his support 
Although retarded by the swollen condition of Hazel Run and other tributaries 
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of the Rappahannock, he reached jefiersonton in the afternoon. General 
Jackson's command lay between that place and the [Warrenton] Springs Ford, 
and a warm cannonade was progressing between the batteries of General A. 
P. Hill’s division and those of the enemy. The enemy was massed between 
Warrenton and the springs, and guarded the fords of the Rappahannock as 
far above as Waterloo* The army of General McClellan had left Westover. 
Part of [it] had already marched to join General Pope, and it was reported 
that the rest would soon follow. The captured correspondence of General 
Pope confirmed this information, and also disclosed the fact that die greater 
part of the army of General Cox had been withdrawn from the Kanawha Val¬ 
ley for the same purpose. Two brigades of D. H. Hill's division, under Gen¬ 
eral Ripley, had already been ordered from Richmond, and the remainder, 
under General D. Hw Hill in person, with the division of General McLaws, two 
brigades under General Walker, and Hampton's cavalry brigade, were now 
directed to join this army, and were approaching. In pursuance of the plan 
of operations determined upon, Jackson was directed on the 25th to cross above 
Waterloo and move around the enemy's right, so as to strike the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad in his rear. Longstreet, in the mean time, was to divert 
his attention by threatening him in front, and to follow Jackson as soon as the 
latter should be sufficiently advanced. 

BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 

. General Jackson crossed the Rappahannock at Hinson's Mill, about four 
miles above Waterloo, and, passing, through Orleans, encamped on the night 
of the 25th near Salem after a long and fatiguing march. The next morning, 
continuing his route with his accustomed vigor and celerity, he passed the Bull 
Run Mountains at Thoroughfare Gap, and, proceeding by way of Gainesville^ 
reached the railroad at Bristoc Station after sunset. At Gainesville he was 
joined by General Stuart with the brigades of Robertson and Fitzhugh Lee, 
who continued with him during the rest of his operations, vigilantly and effect¬ 
ually guarding both his flanks. General Jackson was now between the large 
army of General Pope and the Federal capital. Thus far^ no considerable force 
of the enemy had been encountered, and he did not appear to be aware of his 
situation. Upon arriving at Bristoe the greater part of the guard at that point 
fled. Two trains of cars coming from the direction of Warrenton were cap¬ 
tured and a few prisoners were taken. Notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night and the long and arduous march of the day. General Jackson determined to 
lose no time in capturing the depdt of the enemy at Manassas Junction, about 
seven miles distant on the road to Alexandria. General Trimble volunteered 
to proceed at once to that place with the Twenty-first North Carolina and the 
Twenty-first Georgia regiments. The offer was accepted, and. to render suc¬ 
cess more certain. General Jackson directed General Stuart to accompany the 
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expedition with'part of' ins cavalry, and; as ranking officer, to assume the com¬ 
mand. Upon arriving near the junction General Stuart sent Colonel Wickham 
.with his regiment/ the Fourth Virginia cavalry, to get in rear of the enemy, 
who opened‘With musketry and artillery upon our troops as they approached* 
The darkness of the. night and ignorance of the enemy's numbers and posi¬ 
tion made it necessary to move cautiously, but .about midnight the place was 
taken with little difficulty, those that defended it being captured or dispersed. 
Eight pieces of artillery, with their horses, ammunition, and equipments, were 
taken. More than 300 prisoners, 17s horses besides those belonging to the 
artillery, 200 new tents, and immense quantities of commissary and quarter* 
master's stores fell into our hands. General Jackson left Ewell's division, with 
the Fifth Virginia cavalry* under Colonel Rosser, at Bristoe Station, and with 
the rest of his command proceeded to the Junction, where he arrived early in 
the morning. Soon afterward a considerable force of the enemy, under Briga¬ 
dier-general Taylor, approached from the direction of Alexandria, and pushed 
forward boldly to recapture the stores that had been lost After a sharp engage¬ 
ment the enemy was routed and driven back, leaving his killed and wounded 
on the field. General Taylor himself being mortally wounded during the pur¬ 
suit. The troops remained at Manassas Junction during the rest of the day, 
supplying themselves with every thing they required from the captured stores. 

In the afternoon the enemy advanced upon General Ewell at Bristoe from 
the directioo of Warrenton Junction. > They were attacked by three regiments 
and the batteries of Ewell's division, and two columns of not less than a brigade 
each were broken and repulsed. Their places were soon supplied by fresh 
troop9, and it was apparent that the Federal commander had now become 
aware of the situation of affairs, and . had turned upon General Jackson with 
his whole force. In pursuance of instructions to that effect, General Ewell* 
upon perceiving the srrength of the enemy, withdrew his command, part of 
which was at the time engaged, and rejoined General Jackson at Manassas 
Junction, having first destroyed the railroad. bridge over Broad Run. The 
enemy halted at Bristoe. ' General Jackson's force being much inferior to that 
of General Pope, it became necessary for him to withdraw from Manassas and 
take a position west of the turnpike road from Warrenton to Alexandria, where 
he could more readily unite with the approaching column of Longstreet* Hav¬ 
ing fully supplied the wants of his troops, he was compelled, for want of trans¬ 
portation, to destroy the rest of the captured property. This was done during 
the night of the 27th* and 50,000 pounds of bacon, 1000 barrels of corned beef, 
3000 barrels of salt pork, and 2000 barrels of flour, besides other property of 
great value, were burned. Taliaferro's division moved during the sight by the 
road to Sudley, and, crossing the turnpike near Groveton, halted on the west 
side near the battlefield of July 21, *86t, where it was joined on the 28th by 
the divisions of Hitt and Ewell. Perceiving during, the afternoon that the 
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enemy, approaching from the direction of Warrenton, was moving down the 
turnpike toward Alexandria, thus exposing his left flank, General Jackson 
advanced to attack him. A fierce and sanguinary conflict ensued, which con¬ 
tinued until about 9 P. M., when the enemy slowly fell back and left us in pos¬ 
session of the field. The loss on both sides was heavy, and among our 
wounded were Major-general Ewell and Brigadier-general Taliaferro, the 
former severely. 

The next morning, the 29th, the enemy had taken a position to interpose his 
army between General Jackson and Alexandria, and about 10 A. M. opened with 
artillery upon the right of Jackson’s line. The troops of the latter were dis¬ 
posed in rear of Groveton, along the line of the unfinished branch of the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, and extended from a point a short distance west of 
the turnpike toward Sudley Mill; Jackson’s division, under Brigadier-general 
Starke, being on the right; Ewell's, under General Lawton, in the centre; and 
A. P. Hill’s on the left. The Federal army was evidently concentrating upon 
Jackson with the design of overwhelming him before the arrival of Longstreet 
The latter officer left his position opposite Warrenton Springs on the 26th, being 
relieved by General R. H. Anderson’s division, and marched to join Jackson* 
He crossed at Hinson's Mill in the afternoon, and encamped near Orleans that 
night The next day he reached the White Plains, his march being retarded 
by the want of cavalry to ascertain the meaning of certain movements of the 
enemy from the direction of Warrenton which seemed to menace the right 
lank of his column. 

On the 28th, arriving at Thoroughfare Gap, he found the enemy prepared to 
dispute his progress. General D. R. Jones’s division, being ordered to force 
the passage of the mountain, quickly dislodged the enemy's sharpshooters from 
the trees and rocks and advanced into the gorge. The enemy held the eastern 
extremity of the pass in large force and directed a heavy fire of artillery upon 
the road leading through it and upon the sides of the mountain. The ground 
occupied by Jones afforded no opportunity for the employment of artillery. 
Hood, with two brigades, and Wilcox, with three, were ordered to turn the 
enemy’s right, the former moving over the mountain by a narrow path to the 
left of the pass, and the latter farther to the north by Hopewell Gap. Before 
these troops reached their destinations the enemy advanced and attacked 
Jones's left under Brigadier-general G. T. Anderson. Being vigorously re¬ 
pulsed, he withdrew to his position at the eastern end of the gap, from which 
he kept up an active fire of artillery until dark, and then retreated. 

Generals Jones and Wilcox bivouacked that night east of the mountain, and 
on the morning of the 29th the whole command resumed the march, the sound 
of cannon at Manassas announcing that Jackson was already engaged. Long- 
street entered the turnpike near Gainesville, and, moving down toward Grove- 
ton, the head of his column came upon the field in rear of the enemy’s left. 
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which had already opened with artillery upon Jackson's right, as previously 
described. He immediately placed some of his batteries in position, but before 
he could complete his dispositions to attack the enemy withdrew—not, how¬ 
ever, without loss from our artillery. Longstreet took position on the right of 
Jackson, Hood's two brigades, supported by Evans, being deployed across the 
turnpike and at right angles to it These troops were supported on the left by 
three brigades under General Wilcox, and by a like force on the right under 
General Kemper. D. R. Jones's division formed the extreme right of the line, 
resting on the Manassas Gap Railroad. The cavalry guarded our right and 
left Hanks, that on the right being under General Stuart in person. After the 
arrival of Longstreet the enemy changed his position and began to concentrate 
opposite Jackson's left, opening a brisk artillery fire, which was responded to 
with effect by some of General A. P. Hill's batteries. Colonel Walton placed 
a part of his artillery upon a commanding position between the lines of Gen¬ 
erals Jackson and Longstreet, by order of the latter, and engaged the enemy 
vigorously for several hours. Soon afterward General Stuart reported the 
approach of a large force from the direction of Bristoe Station, threatening 
Longstreet’s right. The brigades under General Wilcox were sent to reinforce 
General Jones, but no serious attack was made, and after firing a few shots 
the enemy withdrew. While this demonstration was being made on our right 
a large force advanced to assail the left of Jackson's position, occupied by the 
division of General A. P. Hill. The attack was received by his troops with 
their accustomed steadiness, and the batde raged with great fury. The enemy 
was repeatedly repulsed, but again pressed on to the attack with fresh troops. 
Once he succeeded in penetrating an interval between General Gregg's brigade, 
on the extreme left, and that of General Thomas, but was quickly driven back 
with great slaughter by the Fourteenth South Carolina regiment, then in reserve, 
and the Forty-ninth Georgia of Thomas’s brigade. The contest was close and 
obstinate, the combatants sometimes delivering their fire at ten paces. General 
Gregg, who was most exposed, was reinforced by Hays’s brigade, under Col¬ 
onel Fomo, and successfully and gallantly resisted the attacks of the enemy 
until, the ammunition of his brigade being exhausted and all his field officers 
but two killed or wounded, it was relieved, after several hours of severe fight¬ 
ing, by Early’s brigade and the Eighth Louisiana regiment. General Early 
drove the enemy back with heavy loss and pursued about two hundred yards 
beyond the line of battle, when he was recalled to the position on the railroad, 
where Thomas, Pender, and Archer had firmly held their ground against every 
attack. While the battle was raging on Jackson's left. General Longstreet 
ordered Hood and Evans to advance, but before the order could be obeyed 
Hood was himself attacked, and his command at once became warmly en¬ 
gaged. General Wilcox was recalled from the right and ordered to advance 
on Hood's left, and one of Kemper's brigades, under Colonel Hunton, moved 
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forward on his right The enemy wSs'repulsed by Hood after a severe contest, 
and fell back, closely followed by ourtrtws. The battle continued until 9 p. m., 
the enemy retreating until he reached a strong position, which he held with a 
large force. The darkness of the night put a stop to the engage m ent, and our 
troops remained in their advanced position until early next morning, when they 
were withdrawn to their first line. One piece of artillery, several stands of 
colors, and a number of prisoners were captured. 

Our loss was severe in this engagement Brigadier-generals Field and Trim¬ 
ble and Colonel Forao, commanding Hays's brigade, were severely wounded, 
and several other valuable officers killed or disabled, whose names are men¬ 
tioned in the accompanying reports. 

On the morning of the 30U1 the enemy again advanced, and skirmishing 
began along the line. The troops of Jackson and Longstreet maintained their 
positions of the previous day. Fitzhugh Lee, with three regiments of his cav¬ 
alry, was posted on Jackson's left, and R. H. Anderson's division, which 
arrived during die forenoon, was held in reserve near die turnpike. The 
batteries of Colonel Si D. Lee took the position occupied the day before by 
Colonel Walton, and engaged the enemy actively until noon, when firing 
ceased and all was quiet for several hours. About 3 p. ml the enemy, having 
massed his troops in front of General Jackson, advanced against his position in 
strong force. His front line pushed forward until engaged at close quarters by 
Jackson's troops, when its progress was checked, and a fierce and bloody strug- 
gle ensued. A second and third line of great strength moved up to support 
the first, but in doing so came within easy range of a position a litde in advance 
of Longstreet's left. He immediately ordered up two batteries, and, two others 
being thrown forward about the same time by Colonel S. D. Lee, under their 
well-directed and destructive fire the supporting lines were broken and fell 
back in confusion. Their repeated efforts to rally were unavailing, and Jack¬ 
son's troops, being thus relieved from the pressure of overwhelming numbers, 
began to press steadily forward, driving the enemy before them. He retreated 
in confusion, suffering severely from our artillery, which advanced as he 
retired. General Longstreet, anticipating the order for a general advance, now 
threw his whole command against the Federal centre and left. Hood's two 
brigades, closely followed by Evans's, led the attack. R. H. Anderson’s divis¬ 
ion came gallantly to the support of Hood, while the three brigades under 
Wilcox moved forward on his left? and those of Kemper on his right. D. R. 
Jones advanced on the extreme right, and the whole line swept steadily on, 
driving the enemy with great carnage from each successive position until 10 
p. M., when darkness put an end to the battle and the pursuit During the 
latter part of the engagement General Wilcox, with his own brigade, was 
ordered to the right, where die resistance of the enemy was most obstinate, 
and rendered efficient assistance to the troops engaged on that part of the line. 
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His other two brigades, maintaining their position in line, acted with Generali 
Jackson's command. The obscurity of night and the uncertainty of the fords 
of Bull Run rendered it necessary to suspend operations until morning, when 
the cavalry, being pushed forward, discovered that the enemy had escaped to 
the strong position of Centreville, about four miles beyond Bull Run. Hie* 
prevalence of a heavy rain, which began during the night, threatened to render 
Bull Run impassable and impeded our movements. Longstreet remained on 
the battlefield to engage the attention of the enemy and cover the burial of 
the dead and the removal of the wounded, while Jackson proceeded by Sudley 
Ford to the little River turnpike to turn the enemy's right and intercept his 
retreat to Washington. Jackson's progress was retarded by the inclemency of 
the weather and the fatigue of his troops, who, in addition to their arduous 
marches, had fought three severe engagements m as many days. He reached 
little River turnpike in the evening, and the next day, September ist, advanced 
by that road toward Fairfax Court-house. 

The enemy, in the mean time, was failing back rapidly toward Washington, 
and had thrown out a strong force to Germantown, on the little River turnpike, 
to cover his line of retreat from Centreville. The advance of Jackson's column • 
encountered the enemy at Ox Hill, near Germantown, about 5 p. m, Line of 
battle was at once formed, and two brigades of A. P. Hill’s division (those of 
Branch and Field, under Colonel Brockenbrough) were thrown forward to- 
attack the enemy and ascertain his strength and position. A cold and drench¬ 
ing rain-storm drove in the faces of our troops as they advanced and gallantly 
engaged the enemy. They were subsequently supported by the brigades of 
Gregg, Thomas, and Pender, also of Hill's division, which, with part of Ew¬ 
ell’s, became engaged. The conflict was obstinately maintained by the enemy 
until dark, when he retreated, having lost two general officers, one of whom. 
Major-general Kearny, was left dead on the field. 

Longstreet's command arrived after the action was over, and the next morn¬ 
ing it was found that the enemy had conducted his retreat so rapidly that the 
attempt to intercept him was abandoned. The proximity of the fortifications 
around Alexandria and Washington rendered further pursuit useless, and our 
army rested during the 2d near Chantilly, the enemy being followed only by 
the cavalry, who continued to harass him until he reached the shelter of his 
intrenchments. 

In the series of engagements on the plains of Manassas more than 7000 
prisoners were taken, in addition to about 2000 wounded left in our hands. 
Thirty pieces of artillery, upwards of 20,000 stands of small-arms, numerous 
colors, and a large amount of stores, besides those taken by General Jackson 
at Manassas Junction, were captured. 

The history of the achievements of the army from the time it advanced 
from Gordonsville leaves nothing to be said in commendation of the courage. 
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fortitude, and good conduct of both officers and men. The accompanying 
reports of the medical director will show the number of our killed and wounded. 
Among them will be found the names of many valuable and distinguished 
officers, who bravely and faithfully discharged their duty, and, with the gallant 
soldiers who fell with them, have nobly deserved the love and gratitude of their 
countrymen. The reports of the several commanding officers must necessarily 
be referred to for the names of those whose services were most conspicuous. 
The list is too long for enumeration here. During all these operations the cav¬ 
alry under General Stuart, consisting of the brigades of Generals Robertson 
and Fitzhugh Lee, rendered most important and valuable service. It guarded 
the flanks of the army, protected its trains, and gave information of the enemy's 
movements. Besides engaging the cavalry of the enemy on several occasions 
with uniform success, a detachment under the gallant and lamented Major Pat¬ 
rick, assisted by the Stuart Horse Artillery under Major Pelham, effectually 
protected General Jackson's trains against a body of the enemy who penetrated 
to his rear on the 29th before the arrival of General Longstreet. Toward the 
close of the action on the 30th, General Robertson, with the Second Virginia 
regiment under Colonel Munford, supported by the Seventh and Twelfth, 
made a brilliant chaxge upon a brigade of the enemy's cavalry, Colonel Mun¬ 
ford leading with great gallantry, and completely routed it Many of the en¬ 
emy were killed and wounded, more than 300 prisoners were captured, and 
the remainder pursued beyond Bull Run. The reports of General Stuart and 
the officers under his command, as well as that of General Jackson, are referred 
to for more complete details of these and other services of the cavalry. 

Respectfully submitted, R. £. Lee, 

_ General* 


Organization of the Army of Northern Virginia, General R. 
E. LEE commanding, during the Battles of August 28 to 
September 1 , 1862 * 

RIGHT WING, OR LONGSTREET S CORPS. 

Major-general James Longstreet. 


anderson’s division. 


Major-general R. H. Anderson. 


Armistead's Brigade. Mahmdt Brigade . 

Brig.-gen. L. A. Armistead. Brig.-gen. W. Mshone. 

9th Virginia. 6th Virginia. 

14th Virginia. I2th Virginia. 

38th Virginia. 16th Virginia. 

53d Virginia. 41st Virginia. 

57th Virginia. 49th Virginia. 

5th Virginia Battalion (?). 


Wrighfs Brigade. 
Brig.-gen. A. R. Wright. 
3d Georgia. 

22d Georgia. 
44th Georgia. 
48th Georgia. 


• Based upon organization of July *3, site, subsequent orders of assignment and transfers, and the 
reports. 
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JONES’S DIVISION. 


Toombs's Brigade. 

Col. H. L. Benning. 
Brig.-gen. R. Toombs. 

2d Georgia. 

15th Georgia. 

17th Georgia. 

20th Georgia. 


Wilcods Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. C. M. Wilcox 

8th Alabama. 

9th Alabama. 

10th Alabama, 
nth Alabama. 

Anderson’s Va. Bat (Thomas's 
Artillery). 


Brigadier-general D. R. Jones. 

Drayton's Brigade. 

Brfg,-gen, T. F. Drayton. 

50th Georgia. 

51st Georgia. 

15th South Carolina. 
Phillips’ Georgia Legion. 


WILCOX'S DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general C. M. Wilcox. 
Pryor’s Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. R. A Pryor. 

14th Alabama. 

5th Florida. 

8th Florida. 

3d Virginia. 


HOOD'S DIVISION. 


Jonets Brigade 

Col. Geo. T. Anderson 

1st Georgia (Regulars). 
7th Georgia. 

8th Georgia. 

9th Georgia, 
tith Georgia. 


Featherston's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. W. S. Featherston 

Colonel Carnot Posey. 

12th Mississippi. 

16th Mississippi. 

19th Mississippi. 

2d Mississippi Battalion. 
Chapman’s Va. Bat (Dixla 
Artillery). 


Brigadier-general John B. Hood. 


Hood's Brigade . 


Whitings Brigade. 


Brig.-gen. John B. Hood. 


Col. E. M. Law. 


18th Georgia. 

Hampton’s S. C. Legion. 

1st Texas. 

4th Texas. 

5th Texas. 

Artillery. 

. Maj. B. W. Frobd. 


4th Alabama. 

2d Mississippi, 
nth Mississippi. 
6th North Carolina. 


Bachman’s South Carolina Battery. 
Garden’s South Carolina Battery. 
Reilly’s North Carolina Battery. 


Kemper’s Brigade. 

Col. M. D. Cone. 

1st Virginia. 

7th Virginia. 
Illh Virginia. 
17th Virginia. 
24th Virginia. 


KEMPER'S DIVISION. 

Brigadier-general James L. Kemper. 

Jenkins's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. M. Jenkins. 

Col. Joseph Walker. 

1st South Carolina (Volunteers). 

2d South Carolina Rifles. 

5th South Carolina. 

6th South Carolina. 

4th S. C. Battalion (?). 

Palmetto (S. C.) Sharpshooters. 


Picketts Brigade. 

Col. Eppa Hunton. 

8th Virginia. 

18th Virginia. 
19th Virginia. 
28th Virginia. 
56th Virginia. 
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Evans's Brigade.* 

Brig.’fea. N. G, Bwmss. 
Col. P. F. Stevens. 


17th South Carolina. 

18th South Carolina. 

22d South Carolina. 

23d South Carolina. 
Holcombe (South Carolina 


!ina) Legi< 
:beth Anil 


Legion. 

Artillery). 


ARTILLERY OF THR RIGHT WING. 


Washington (La.) Artillery. 
Col. J. B. Walton. 

Eshleman’s 4th Company. 
Miller's 3d Company. 

Richardson’s 2d Company. 
Squires’ 1st Company. 


Lets Battalion. 

Col. S. D. Lee. 

Eubank’s Virginia Battery. 

Grimes’ Virginia Battery. 

Jordan's Va. Bat (Bedford Artillery}. 

Parker's Virginia Battery. 

Rhett's South Carolina Battery. 
Taylor’s Virginia Battery. 


First Brigade. 

Col. W. S. H. Baylor, 
Col. A. J. Grigsby. 

2d Virginia. 

4th Virginia. 

5th Virginia. 
27th Virginia. 
33d Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS BATTERIES. 

Hager’s Virginia Battery, f 
Leake’s Virginia Battery. J 

Maurin’s Louisiana Battery (Donaldsonville Artillery). J 
Moorman’s Virginia Battery, f 
Rogers's Virginia Battery (Loudoun Artillery). J 
Stribling’s Virginia Battery (Fauquier Artillery). J 

LETT WING, OR JACKSON’S CORPS. 
Major-general T. J. Jackson. 

JACKSON’S DIVISION. 

Brigadier-general W. B. Taliaferro. 
Brigadier-general W. E. Starke. 

•gade. Second Brigade . Third 


Col. Bradley T. Johnson. 

2ist Virginia. 

42d Virginia. 

48th Virginia. 

1st Virginia Battalion. 


Third Brigade. 

CoL A. G. Taliaferro. 

47th Alabama. 
48th Alabama. 
10th Virginia. 

23d Virginia. 
37th Virginia. 


Fourth Brigade . Artillery. 

SSf£SyA-.Su& M»j. L. H. Sbmukn. 

1st Louisiana. Brockenbrough’s Maryland Battery. 

2d Louisiana. Carpenter’s Virginia Battery. 

9th Louisiana. Caskil’s Virginia Battery (Hampden Artillery). 

10th Louisiana. Poague’s Virginia Battery (Rockbridge Artillery). 

15th Louisiana.' Raine’s Virginia Battery (Lee Artillery). 

Coppens's Louisiana Battalion. Wooding’s Virginia Battery (Danville Artillery). 

• An independent brigade. On August yoth, Evans commanded Hood's division as well as his owa 
brigade. 


f Attached to Anderson's division, but no . n the reports, 

| Mentioned in the reports, but assignments t indicated. 
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HILL’S light division. 


Branch's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. L. O’B. Branch. 

7th North Carolina. 

18th North Carolina. 
28th North Carolina. 
33d North Carolina. 
37th North Carolina. 


Major-general Ambrose P. f 

Gregg's Brigade . 

Brig.-gen. Maxcy Gregg. 

1st South Carolina. 

1st South Carolina Rifles. 
12th South Carolina 
13th South Carolina 
14th South Carolina. 


Fields Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. C. W. Field. 

Col. J. M. Brockenbrough. 

40th Virginia. 

47th Virginia. 

55th Virginia. 

2d Virginia Battalion. 


Pender 9 s Brigade . 


Archer 9 s Brigade. 


Thomas's Brigade. 


Brig.-gen. W. D. Pender. 

16th North Carolina. 
22d North Carolina. 
34th North Carolina. 
38th North Carolina. 


Brig.-gen. J. J. Archer. Brig.-gen. £. L. Thomas. 

5th Alabama Battalion. 14th Georgia. 

19th Georgia.* 19th Georgia.* 

1st Tennessee (Prov. Army). 35th Georgia. 

7th Tennessee. 45th Georgia. 

14th Tennessee. 49th Georgia. 


Artillery. 

Lieut.-col. R. L. Walker. 

Braxton's Virginia Battery (Fredericksburg Artillery). 
Crenshaw's Virginia Battery. 

Davidson’s Virginia Battery (Letcher Artillery). 
Latham’s North Carolina Battery (Branch Artillery). 
McIntosh’s South Carolina Battery (Pee Dee Artillery). 
Pegram’s Virginia Battery (Purcell Artillery). 


swell's division. 

Major-general R. S. Ewell. 
Brigadier-general A. R. Lawton. 


Lawton's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. A. R. Lawton. 
Colonel if. Douglass. 

13th Georgia. 

26th Georgia. 

31st Georgia. 

38th Georgia. 

60th Georgia. 

61st Georgia. 

Trimble's Brigade. 


15th Alabama. 

12th Georgia. 

21st Georgia. 

21 st North Carolina. 


Early's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. J. A. Early. 

13th Virginia. 
25th Virginia. 
31st Virginia. 
44th Virginia. 
49th Virginia. 

5 2d Virginia. 
58th Virginia. 


Hays's Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. Harry T. Hays. 
Colonel Henry Forno. 
Colonel H. B. Strong. 

5th Louisiana. 

6th Louisiana. 

7th Louisiana. 

8th Louisiana. 


Artillery. 

Balthis's Va. Battery (Staunton Artillery). 

Brown’s Md. Battery (Chesapeake Artillery). 
D’Aquin's Battery (Louisiana Guard Artillery). 
Dement’s Maryland Battery. 

Latimer’s Va. Battery (Courtney Artillery). 

. Archer's brigade August oth, according to his report of Cedar Run or Slaughter Mountain, and 
in Thomas s brigade August 30th, according to Surgeon Guild's report of casualties. 
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Cavalry . 

Major-general J. E. B. Stuart. 


LeSs Brigade* 
Brig.-genu F. Lee. 


Hampton's Brigade .* 

Brig.-gen. Wade Hampton. 

1st North Carolina. 

2d North Carolina, 
loth Virginia. 

Cobb’s Georgia Legion. 
Jeff Davis Legion. 

Robertson' s Brigade . 
Brig.-gen. B. H. Robertson. 
2d Virginia. 

6th Virginia. 

7th Virginia. 

12th Viiginia. 

17th Viiginia Battalion. 


1st Virginia. 
3d Virginia. 
4th Virginia. 
5th Virginia. 
9th Virginia. 


Artillery . 

Hart’s South Carolina Battery. 

Pelham’s Virginia Battery. 


ArtiUety.f 


gst Virginia Regiment . 

CoL J. T. Brown. 

Coke’s Va. Battery (Williamsburg Artillery). 
Dance’s Va. Battery (Powhatan Artillery). 
Hupp’s Va. Battery (Salem Artillery). 

j’s Battery (Richmond Fayette Artillery). 
Smith’s Battery (3d Co. Richmond Howitzers). 
Watson’s Battery (2d Co. Richmond Howitzers). 


Sumpter ( Georgia) Battalion* 
Lieut.-cot. A. S. Cutis. 
Blackshear’s Battery (D). 
Lane’s Battery (C). 
Patterson’s Battery (B). 
Ross’s Battery (A). 


MISCELLANEOUS BATTERIES. 


Ancell’s Va. Battery (Fluvanna Art.). 
Cutshaw’s Virginia Battery. J 
Fleet’s Va. Battery (Middlesex Art). J 
Huckstep’s Virginia Battery. 

Johnson’s Virginia Battery. { 


Milledge’s Georgia Battery. 

Page’s (R. C. M.) Va. Bat. (Morris Art). 
Peyton’s Va. Battery (Orange Artillery). 
Rice’s Virginia Battery. J 
Tamer’s Virginia Batteiy. 


Headquarters Alexandria and Leesburg Road, 
Near Dranesville, September 3, 1862. 

His Excellency President Davis, 

Mr. President : The present seems to be the most propitious time since the 
commencement of the war for the Confederate army to enter Maryland. The 
two grand armies of the United States that have been operating in Virginia, 
though now united, are much weakened and demoralized. Their new levies, 
of which I understand 60,000 men have already been posted in Washington, 
are not yet organized, and will take some time to prepare for the field. If it is 
ever desired to give material aid to Maryland and afford her an opportunity of 

• On detached service until September ad. 

f The following artillery organizations were in the Army of Northern Virginia July *3 and October 
4, 186s, but with the exceptions noted they do not appear in the reports of the battles of Manassas 
Plains. 

t Mentioned in the reports, but assignments not indicated. 
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throwing off the oppression to which she is now subject, this would seem the 
most favorable. 

After the enemy had disappeared from the vicinity of Fairfax Court-house 
and taken the road to Alexandria and Washington, I did not think it would be 
advantageous to follow him farther. I had no intention of attacking him in 
his fortifications, and am not prepared to invest them. If I possessed the 
necessary munitions, I should be unable to supply provisions for the troops. I 
therefore determined, while threatening the approaches to Washington, to 
draw the troops into Loudoun, where forage and some provisions can be 
obtained, menace their possession of the Shenandoah Valley, and, if found 
practicable, to cross into Maryland. The purpose, if discovered, will have the 
effect of carrying the enemy north of the Potomac, and if prevented will not 
result in much evil. 

The army is not properly equipped for an invasion of an enemy’s territory. 
It lacks much of the material of war, is feeble in transportation, the animals 
being much reduced, and the men are poorly provided with clothes, and in 
thousands of instances are destitute of shoes. Still, we cannot afford to be 
idle, and, though weaker than our opponents in men and military equipments, 
must endeavor to harass if we cannot destroy them. I am aware that the 
movement is attended with much risk, yet I do not consider success impossible, 
and shall endeavor to guard it from loss. As long as the army of the enemy 
are employed on this frontier I have no fears for the safety of Richmond, yet I 
earnestly recommend that advantage be taken of this period of comparative 
safety to place its defence, both by land and water, in the most perfect con¬ 
dition. A respectable force can be collected to defend its approaches by land, 
and the steamer Richmond, I hope, is now ready to clear the river of hostile 
vessels. 

Should General Bragg find it impracticable to operate to advantage on his 
present frontier, his army, after leaving sufficient garrisons, could be advan¬ 
tageously employed in opposing the overwhelming numbers which it seems to 
be the intention of the enemy now to concentrate in Virginia. 

I have already been told by prisoners that some of Buell's cavalry have 
been joined to General Pope’s army, and have reason to believe that the whole 
of McClellan's, the larger portion of Burnside's and Cox’s, and a portion of 
Hunter's are united to it. 

What occasions me most concern is the fear of getting out of ammunition. 
I beg you will instruct the ordnance department to spare no pains in manufac¬ 
turing a sufficient amount of the best kind, and to be particular, in preparing 
that for the artillery, to provide three times as much of the long-range ammu¬ 
nition as of that for smooth-bore or short-range guns. The points to which I 
desire the ammunition to be forwarded will be made known to the department 
in time. If the quartermaster's department can furnish any shoes, it would be 
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the greatest relief. We have entered upon September, and the nights are be¬ 
coming cool. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 
General 


Headquarters, 

Leesburg, Va., September 4,1862. 

His Excellency President Davis, 

Mr. President: I am extremely indebted to Your Excellency for your letter 
of the 30th ultimo, and the letter from Washington which you enclosed to me. 

You will already have learned all that I have ascertained subsequently of the 
movements of McClellan's army, a large part, if not the whole, of which par¬ 
ticipated in the battle of Saturday last, as I have good reason to believe. 

Since my last communication to you, with reference to the movements which 
I propose to make with this army, 1 am more fully persuaded of the benefit 
that will result from an expedition into Maryland, and 1 shall proceed to make 
the movement at once unless you should signify your disapprobation. The 
only two subjects that give me any uneasiness are my supplies of ammunition 
and subsistence. Of the former I have enough for present use, and must 1 
results before deciding to what point I will have additional supplies forwarded. 
Of subsistence, I am taking measures to obtain all that this region will, afford; 
but to be able to obtain supplies to advantage in Maryland I think it important 
to have the services of some one known to and acquainted with the resources 
of the country. 1 wish, therefore, that if ex-Governor Lowe can make it con¬ 
venient he will come to me at once, as I have already requested by telegram. 
As I contemplate entering a part of the State with which Governor Lowe is 
well acquainted, I think he could be of much service to me in many ways. 
Should the results of the expedition justify it, I propose to enter Pennsylvania, 
unless you should deem it unadvisable upon political or other grounds. 

As to the movements of the enemy, my latest intelligence shows that the 
army of Pope is concentrating around Washington and Alexandria in their 
fortifications. Citizens of this county report that Winchester has been evacu¬ 
ated, which is confirmed by the Baltimore Sun of this morning, containing 
extracts from the Washington Star of yesterday. This will still further relieve 
our country, and, I think, leaves the Valley entirely free. They will concen¬ 
trate behind the Potomac. 

1 have the honor to be, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee. 

Genera/. 
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Headquarters Army of Northern Virginia, 
Leesburg, Va», September 4, 1862. 

General Orders No. 102. 

I. It is ordered and earnestly enjoined upon all commanders to reduce their 
transportation to a mere sufficiency to transport cooking-utensils and the abso¬ 
lute necessaries of a regiment. All animals not actually employed for artillery, 
cavalry, or draught purposes will be left in charge of Lieutenant-colonel Cor¬ 
ley, chief quartermaster Army of Northern Virginia, to be recruited, the use 
of public animals, captured or otherwise, except for this service, being posi¬ 
tively prohibited. Division, brigade, and regimental commanders, and officers 
in charge of artillery battalions, will give special attention to this matter. Bat¬ 
teries will select the best horses for use, turning over all others. Those bat¬ 
teries with horses too much reduced for service will be, men and horses, tem¬ 
porarily transferred by General Pendleton to other batteries, the guns and 
unserviceable horses being sent to the rear, the ammunition being turned in to 
reserve ordnance train. All cannoneers are positively prohibited from riding 
on the ammunition-chests or guns. 

II. This army is about to engage in most important operations, where any 
excesses committed will exasperate the people, lead to disastrous results, aiui 
enlist the populace on the side of the Federal forces in hostility to our own. 
Quartermasters and commissaries will make all arrangements for purchase of 
supplies needed by our army, to be issued to the respective commands upon 
proper requisitions, thereby removing all excuse for depredations. 

III. A provost-guard under direction of Brigadier-general L. A. Armistead 
will follow in rear of the army, arrest stragglers, and punish summarily all 
depredators and keep the men with their commands. Commanders of brigades 
will cause rear-guards to be placed under charge of efficient officers in rear of 
their brigades, to prevent the men from leaving the ranks, right, left, front, or 
rear, this officer being held by brigade commanders to a strict accountability 
for proper performance of this duty. 

IV. Stragglers are usually those who desert their comrades in peril Such 
characters are better absent from the army on such momentous occasions as 
those about to be entered upon. They will, as bringing discredit upon our 
cause, as useless members of the service, and as especially deserving odium, 
come under the special attention of the provost-marshal and be considered as 
unworthy members of an army which has immortalized itself in the recent 
glorious and successful engagements against the enemy, and will be brought 
before a military commission to receive the punishment due to their miscon¬ 
duct The gallant soldiers who have so nobly sustained our cause by heroism 
in battle will assist the commanding general in securing success by aiding their 
officers in checking the desire for straggling among their comrades. 

By order of General R. E. Lee. R. H. Chilton, 

Assistant Adjutant-general\ 
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Headquarters Army op Northern Virginia, 
Leesburg, Va., September 5, 1862. 

His Excellency President Davis, Richmond, Va., 

Mr. President: As I have already had the honor to inform you, this 
army is about entering Maryland with a view of affording the people of that 
State an opportunity of liberating themselves. Whatever success may attend 
that effort, I hope, at any rate, to annoy and harass the enemy. The army 
being transferred to this section, the road to Richmond through Warrenton has 
been abandoned as far back as Culpeper Court-house, and all trains are 
directed to proceed by way of Luray and Front Royal from Culpeper Court¬ 
house to Winchester. 1 desire that everything coming from Richmond may 
take that route, or any nearer one turning off before reaching Culpeper Court¬ 
house. Notwithstanding the abandonment of the line, as above mentioned, I 
deem it important that as soon as the bridge over the Rapidan shall be com¬ 
pleted, that over the Rappahannock should be constructed as soon as possible, 
and I have requested the president of the road to have timber prepared for that 
purpose. My reason for desiring that this bridge shall be repaired is that in 
the event of falling back it is my intention to take a position about Warrenton, 
where, should the enemy attempt an advance on Richmond, I should be on his 
flank; or should he attack me, I should have a favorable country to operate in, 
and, bridges being repaired, should be in full communication with Richmond. 
«•* * * * • «•««• 

We shall supply ourselves with provisions and forage in the country in 
which we operate, but ammunition must be sent from Richmond. I hope that 
the Secretary of War will see that the ordnance department provides ample 
supplies of all kinds. In forwarding the ammunition it can be sent in the way 
above designated for the other trains, or it can be sent to Staunton, and thence 
by the Valley road to Winchester, which will be my d£p6t. It is not yet certain 
that the enemy have evacuated the Valley, but there are reports to that effect, 
and I have no doubt that they will leave that section as soon as they learn of 
the movement across the Potomac. Any officer, however, proceeding toward 
Winchester with a train will, of course, not move without first ascertaining that 
the way is clear. I am now more desirous that my suggestion as to General 
Loring’s movements shall be carried into effect as soon as possible, so that with 
the least delay he may move to the lower end of the Valley, about Martins- 
burg, and guard the approach in that direction. He should first drive the 
enemy from the Kanawha Valley, if he can, and afterward, or if he finds he 
cannot accomplish that result, I wish him to. move by way of Romney toward 
Mardnsburg and take position in that vicinity. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 

General, 
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Headquarters, 

Two Miles from Fredericktown, Md., September 7, 1862. 
His Excellency President Davis, 

Mr. President : I have the honor to inform you that all the divisions of 
the army have crossed the Potomac, unless it may be General Walker’s, from 
whom I have had no report since his arrival at Leesburg on the evening of the 
5th instant. They occupy the line of the Monocacy. 

I find there is plenty of provisions and forage in this country, and the com¬ 
munity have received us with kindness. There may be some embarrassment 
in paying for necessaries for the army, as it is probable that many individuals 
will hesitate to receive Confederate currency. I shall endeavor in all cases to 
purchase what is wanted, and if unable to pay upon the spot will give certif¬ 
icates of indebtedness of the Confederate States for future adjustment It is 
very desirable that the chief quartermaster and commissary should be pro¬ 
vided with funds, and that some general arrangement should be made for 
liquidating the debts that may be incurred to the satisfaction of the people of 
Maryland, in order that they may willingly furnish us what is wanted. I shall 
endeavor to purchase horses, clothing, shoes, and medical stores for our present 
use, and you will see the facility that would arise from being provided with the 
means of paying for them. I hope it may be convenient for ex-Govemor Lowe t 
or some prominent citizen of Maryland, to join me, with a view of expediting 
these and other arrangements necessary to the success of our army in this State. 
Notwithstanding individual expressions of kindness that have been given, and 
the general sympathy in the success of the Confederate States, situated ai 
Maryland is I do not anticipate any general rising of the people in our behalf. 
Some additions to our ranks will no doubt be received, and I hope to procure 
subsistence for our troops. 

As yet we have had no encounter with the enemy on this side'of the river, 
except a detachment of cavalry at Poolesville, which resulted in slight loss on 
both sides, 31 of the enemy being captured. As far as I can learn, the enemy 

are in their intrenchments around Washington. General Banks, with his 

division, has advanced to Damestown. The Shenandoah Valley has been 
evacuated, and their stores, etc. at Winchester are stated to have been 
destroyed. 

I have the honor to be, with high jespect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 
General. 


Headquarters, 

Two Miles from Fredericktown, Md., September 7, 1862. 
His Excellency President Davis, 

Mr. President : I find that the discipline of the army—which, from the 
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manner of its organization, the necessity of bringing it into immediate service, 
its constant occupation and hard duty, was naturally defective—has not been 
improved by the forced marches and hard service it has lately undergone. I 
need not say to you that the material of which it is composed is the best in the 
world, and if properly disciplined and instructed would be able successfully to 
resist any force that could be brought against it Nothing can surpass the gal¬ 
lantry and intelligence of the main body, but there are individuals who from 
their backwardness in duty, tardiness of movement and neglect of orders do 
it no credit These, if possible, should be removed from its rolls if they can¬ 
not be improved by correction. 

Owing to the constitution of our courts-martial, great delay and difficulty 
occur in correcting daily evils. We require more promptness and certainty 

of punishment One of the greatest evils, from which many minor ones pro¬ 
ceed, is the habit of straggling from the ranks. The higher officers feel as I 
do, and I believe have done all in their power to stop it It has become a habit 
difficult to correct With some—the sick and feeble—it results from necessity, 
but with the greater number from design. These latter do not wish to be with 
their regiments, nor to share in their hardships and glories. They are the cowards 
of the army, desert their comrades in times of danger, and fill the houses of 
the charitable and hospitable in the march. I know of no better way of cor¬ 
recting this great evil than by the appointment of a military commission of 
men known to the country, and having its confidence and support, to accom¬ 
pany the army constantly, with a provost-marshal and guard to execute 
promptly its decisions. 

If, in addition, a proper inspector-general, with sufficient rank and standing, 
with assistants, could be appointed to see to the execution of orders and to fix the 
responsibility of acts, great benefits and saving to the service would be secured. 
I know there is no law for carrying out these suggestions, but beg to call your 
attention to the subject, and ask, if this plan does not meet with your approval, 
that in your better judgment you will devise some other; for I assure you some 
remedy is necessary, especially now, when the army is in a State whose citizens 
it is our purpose to conciliate and bring with us. Every outrage upon their 
feelings and property should be checked. 

I am, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 
GentraL 


Richmond, Va., 
September 7 [?], 1862. 

General R. E. Lee, Commanding, etc., 

Sir : It is deemed proper that you should, in accordance with established 
usage, announce by proclamation to the people of Maryland the motives and 
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purposes of your presence among them at the head of an invading army, and 
you are instructed in such proclamation to make known— 

1st That the Confederate Government is waging this war solely for self- 
defence ; that it has no design of conquest or any other purpose than to secure 
peace and the abandonment by the United States of their pretensions to gov¬ 
ern a people who have never been their subjects, and who prefer self-govern¬ 
ment to a union with them. 

ad. That this Government, at the very moment of its inauguration, sent com¬ 
missioners to Washington to treat for a peaceful adjustment of all differences, 
but that these commissioners were not received, nor even allowed to communi¬ 
cate the object of their mission, and that on a subsequent occasion a commu¬ 
nication from the President of the Confederacy to President Lincoln remained 
without answer, although a reply was promised by General Scott, into whose 
hands the communication was delivered. 

3d. That among the pretexts urged for continuance of the war is the assertion 
that the Confederate Government desires to deprive the United States of the 
free navigation of the Western rivers, although the truth is that the Confederate 
Congress by public act, prior to the commencement of the war, enacted that 
'‘the peaceful navigation of the Mississippi River is hereby declared free to the 
citizens of any of the States upon its boundaries or upon the borders of its 
navigable tributaries**—a declaration to which this Government has always 
been, and is still, ready to adhere. 

4 th. That now, at a juncture when our arms have been successful, we restrict 
ourselves to the same just and moderate demand that we made at the darkest 
period of our reverses—the simple demand that the people of the United States 
should cease to war upon us and permit us to pursue our own path to happiness, 
while they in peace pursue theirs. 

5th. That we are debarred from the renewal of formal proposals for peace by 
having no reason to expect that they would be received with the respect mutu¬ 
ally due by nations in their intercourse, whether in peace or in war. 

6th. That under these circumstances we are driven to protect our own coun¬ 
try by transferring the seat of war to that of an enemy who pursues us with a 
relentless and apparently aimless hostility; that our fields have been laid waste, 
our people killed, many homes made desolate, and that rapine and murder have 
ravaged our frontiers; that the sacred right of self-defence demands that if such 
a war is to continue its consequences shall fall on those who persist in their re¬ 
fusal to make peace. 

7th. That the Confederate army, therefore, comes to occupy the territory of 
their enemies, and to make it the theatre of hostilities; that with the people 
themselves rests the power to put an end to this invasion of their homes, for, if 
unable to prevail on the Government of the United States to conclude a general 
peace, their own State Government, in the exercise of its sovereignty, can secure 
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immunity from the desolating effect* of warfare on the soil of the State by a sep¬ 
arate treaty of peace, which this Government will ever be ready to conclude on 
the most just and liberal basis. 

8th. That the responsibility thus rests on the people of-of continuing 

an unjust and oppressive warfare upon the Confederate States—a warfare which 
can never end in any other manner than that now proposed. With them is 
the option of preserving the blessings of peace by the simple abandonment of 
the design of subjugating a people over whom no right of dominion has ever 
been conferred either by God or man. 

Jefferson Davis. 


Headquarters, 

August 19, 1863. 

General S. Cooper, Adjt.- and Insp.-gen., Richmond, Va., 

General : 1 have the honor to forward a report of the capture of Harper's 
Ferry and the operations of the army in Maryland (1862). The official reports 
of Lieutenant-general Jackson and the officers of his corps have only been 
recently received, which prevented its earlier transmittaL This finishes the 
reports of the operations of the campaign of 1862. They were designed to 
form a continuous narrative, though, for reasons given, were written at inter¬ 
vals. May I ask you to cause the several reports to be united, and to append 
the tabular statements accompanying each ? Should this be inconvenient, if 
you could return the reports to me, I would have them properly arranged. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, 

General. 


REPORT OF THE CAPTURE OF HARPER'S FERRY AND OPERA¬ 
TIONS IN MARYLAND. 

The enemy having retired to the protection of the fortifications around Wash¬ 
ington and Alexandria, the army marched on September 3d toward Leesburg. 
The armies of Generals McClellan and Pope had now been brought back to 
the point from which they set out on the campaigns of the spring and summer. 
The objects of those campaigns had been frustrated and the designs of the 
enemy on the coast of North Carolina and in West Virginia thwarted by the 
withdrawal of the main body of his forces from those regions. North-eastern 
Virginia was freed from the presence of Federal soldiers up to the intrench- 
ments of Washington, and soon after the arrival of the army at Leesburg 
information was received that the troops which had occupied Winchester had 
retired to Harper's Ferry and Martinsburg. The war was thus transferred from 
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the interior to the frontier, and the supplies of rich and productive districts 
made accessible to our army. To prolong a state of affairs in every way desir¬ 
able, and not to permit the season for active operations to pass without endeav¬ 
oring to inflict further injury upon the enemy, the best course appeared to be 
the transfer of the army into Maryland. Although not properly equipped for 
invasion, lacking much of the material of war and feeble in transportation, the 
troops poorly provided with clothing and thousands of them destitute of shoes, 
it was yet believed to be strong enough to detain the enemy upon the northern 
frontier until the approach of winter should render his advance into Virginia 
difficult, if not impracticable. The condition of Maryland encouraged the 
belielf that the presence of our army, however inferior to that of the enemy, 
would induce the Washington Government to retain all of its available force to 
provide against contingencies which its course toward the people of that State 
gave it reason to apprehend. At the same time, it was hoped that military suc¬ 
cess might afford us an opportunity to aid the citizens of Maryland in any 
efforts they might be disposed to make to recover their liberties. The diffi¬ 
culties that surrounded them were fully appreciated, and we expected to derive 
more assistance in the attainment of our object from the just fears of the Wash¬ 
ington Government than from any active demonstration on the part of the 
people, unless success should enable us to give them assurance of continued 
protection. 

Influenced by these considerations, the army was put in motion, D. H. Hill's 
division, which had joined us on the 2d, being in advance, and between Sep¬ 
tember 4th and 7th crossed the Potomac at the fords near Leesburg and en¬ 
camped in the vicinity of Fredericktown. 

It was decided to cross the Potomac east of the Blue Ridge, in order, by 
threatening Washington and Baltimore, to cause the enemy to withdraw from 
the south bank, where his presence endangered our communications and the 
safety of those engaged in the removal of our wounded and the captured prop¬ 
erty from the late battlefields. Having accomplished this result, it was proposed 
to move the army into Western Maryland, establish our communications with 
Richmond through the Shenandoah Valley, and by threatening Pennsylvania 
induce the enemy to follow, and thus draw him from his base of supplies. 

It had been supposed that the advance upon Fredericktown would lead to 
the evacuation of Martinsburg and Harper's Ferry, thus opening the line of 
communication through the Valley. This not having occurred, it became 
necessary to dislodge the enemy from those positions before concentrating the 
army west of the mountains. To accomplish this with the least delay, General 
Jackson was directed to proceed with his command to Martinsburg, and, after 
driving the enemy from that place, to move down the south side of the Potomac 
upon Harper's Ferry. General McLaws, with his own and R. H. Anderson's 
division, was ordered to seize Maryland Heights, on the north side of the Polo- 
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mac, opposite Harper’s Ferry, and Brigadier-general Walker to take possession 
of Loudoun Heights, on the east side of the Shenandoah where it unites with 
the Potomac. These several commands were directed, after reducing Harper’s 
Ferry and clearing the Valley of the enemy, to join the rest of the army at 
Boonsboro* or Hagerstown. 

The march of these troops began on the ioth, and at the same time the 
remainder of Longstreet’s command and the division of D. H. Hill crossed the 
South Mountain and moved toward Boonsboro’. General Stuart, with the cav¬ 
alry, remained east of the mountains to observe the enemy and retard his 
advance. 

A report having been received that a Federal force was approaching Hagers¬ 
town from the direction of Chambersburg, Longstreet continued his march to 
the former place in order to secure the road leading thence to Williamsport, 

and also to prevent the removal of stores which were said to be in Hagerstown. 
He arrived at that place on the nth, General Hill halting near Boonsboro* to 
prevent the enemy at Harper's Ferry from escaping through Pleasant Valley, 
and at the same time to support the cavalry. The advance of the Federal 
army was so slow at the time we left Fredericktown as to justify the belief that 
the reduction of Harper's Ferry would be accomplished and our troops concen- 
trated before they would be called upon to meet it In that event it had not 
be^n intended to oppose its passage through the South Mountain, as it was 
desired to engage it as far as possible from its base. 

General Jackson marched very rapidly, and, crossing the Potomac near 
Williamsport on the nth, sent A. P. Hill’s division directly to Martmsburg, 
and disposed the rest of his command to cut off the retreat of the enemy west¬ 
ward. On his approach the Federal troops evacuated Martinsburg, retiring to 
Harper's Ferry on the night of the i ith, and Jackson entered the former place 
on the 12th, capturing some prisoners and abandoned stores. In the forenoon 
of the following day his leading division, under General A. P. Hill, came in 
sight of the enemy strongly intrenched on Bolivar Heights, in rear of Harper’s 
Ferry. Before beginning the attack General Jackson proceeded to put himself 
in communication with the co-operating forces under Generals Me Laws and 
Walker, from the former of whom he was separated by the Potomac, and from 
the latter by the Shenandoah. General Walker took possession of Loudoun 
Heights on the 13th, and the next day was in readiness to open upon Harper’s 
Ferry. General Me Laws encountered more opposition. He entered Pleasant 
Valley on the nth. On the 12th he directed General Kershaw, with his own 
and Barksdale’s brigade, to ascend the ridge whose southern extremity is 
known as Maryland Heights, and attack the enemy, who occupied that posi¬ 
tion with infantry and artillery, protected by intrenchments. He disposed the 
rest of his command to hold the roads leading from Harper’s Ferry eastward 
through Weverton and northward from Sandy Hook, guarding the pass in his 
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rear, through which he had entered Pleasant Valley, with the brigades of 
Semmes and Mahone. Owing to the rugged nature of the ground on which 
Kershaw had to operate and the want of roads, he was compelled to use 
infantry alone. Driving in the advance parties of the enemy on the summit 
of the ridge on the 12th, he assailed the works the next day. After a spirited 
contest they were carried, the troops engaged in their defence spiking their heavy 
guns and retreating to Harper’s Ferry. By 4.30 P. iff. Kershaw was in posses¬ 
sion of Maryland Heights. On the 14th a road for artillery was cut along the 
ridge, and at 2 P. iff. four guns opened upon the enemy on the opposite side of 
the river, and the investment of Harper’s Ferry was complete. 

In the mean time events transpired in another quarter which threatened to 
interfere with the reduction of the place. A copy of the order directing the 
movement of the army from Fredericktown had fallen into the hands of Gen¬ 
eral McClellan, and disclosed to him the dispositions of our forces. He imme¬ 
diately began to push forward rapidly, and on the afternoon of the 13th was 
reported approaching the pass in South Mountain on the Boonsboro' and 
Fredericktown road. The cavalry under General Stuart fell back before him, 
materially impeding his progress by its gallant resistance and gaining time for 
preparations to oppose his advance. By penetrating the mountain at this point 
he would reach the rear of McLaws and be enabled to relieve the garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry. To prevent this, General D. H. Hill was directed to guard the 
Boonsboro’ Gap, and Longstreet ordered to march from Hagerstown to his support. 

On the 13th, General Hill sent back the brigades of Garland and Colquitt 
to hold the pass, but, subsequently ascertaining that the enemy was near in 
heavy force, he ordered up the rest of his division. 

Early on the 14th a large body of the enemy attempted to force its way to 
the rear of the position held by Hill by a road south of the Boonsboro’ and 
Fredericktown turnpike. The attack was repulsed by Garland's brigade after 
a severe conflict, in which that brave and accomplished young officer was killed. 
The remainder of the division arriving shortly afterward, Colquitt’s brigade was 
disposed across the turnpike road; that of C. B. Anderson, supported by Rip¬ 
ley, was placed on the right; and Rodes's occupied an important position on 
the left. Garland’s brigade, which had suffered heavily in the first attack, was 
withdrawn, and the defence of the road occupied by it entrusted to Colonel 
Rosser of the Fifth Virginia cavalry, who reported to General Hill with his 
regiment and some artillery. The small command of General Hill repelled 
the repeated assaults of the Federal army and held it in check for five hours. 
Several attacks on the centre were gallantly repulsed by Colquitt’s brigade, and 
Rodes maintained his position against heavy odds with the utmost tenacity. 
Longstreet, leaving one brigade at Hagerstown, had hurried to the assistance 
of Hill, and reached the scene of action between 3 and 4 p. iff. His troops, 
much exhausted by a long, rapid march and the heat of the day, were disposed 
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on both sides of the turnpike. General D. R. Jones, with three of his brigades 
—those of Pickett (under General Garnett), Kemper, and Jenkins (under 
Colonel Walker)—together with Evans's brigade, was posted along the moun¬ 
tain on the left; General Hood, with his own and Whiting's brigade (under 
Colonel Law), Drayton’s, and D. R. Jones's (under Colonel G. T. Anderson), 
on the right. Batteries had been placed by General Hill in such positions as 
could be found, but the ground was unfavorable for the use of artillery. The 
battle continued with great animation until night. On the south of the turn¬ 
pike the enemy was driven back some distance, and his attack on the centre 
repulsed with loss. His great superiority of numbers enabled him to extend 
beyond both of our flanks. By this means he succeeded in reaching the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain beyond our left, and, pressing upon us heavily from that 
direction, gradually forced our troops back after an obstinate resistance. Dark¬ 
ness put an end to the contest 

The effort to force the passage of the mountains had failed, but it was mani¬ 
fest that without reinforcements we could not hazard a renewal of the engage¬ 
ment, as the enemy could easily turn either flank. Information was also 
received that another large body of Federal troops had during the afternoon 
forced their way through Crampton’s Gap, only five miles in rear of Me Laws. 
Under these circumstances it was determined to retire to Sharpsburg, where 
we would be upon the flank and rear of the enemy should he move against 
McLaws, and where we could more readily unite with the rest of the army. 
This movement was efficiently and skilfully covered by the cavalry brigade of 
General Fitzhugh Lee, and was accomplished without interruption by the 
enemy, who did not appear on the west side of the pass at Boonsboro' until 
about 8 A. M. on the following morning. The resistance that bad been offered 
to the enemy at Boonsboro’ secured sufficient time to enable General Jackson 
to complete the reduction of Harper’s Ferry. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, when he found that the troops of Walker and 
McLaws were in position to co-operate in the attack, he ordered General A. P. 
Hill to turn the enemy’s left flank and enter Harper's Ferry. Ewell’s division 
(under General Lawton) was ordered to support Hill, while Winder’s brigade 
of Jackson’s division (under Colonel Grigsby), with a battery of artillery, made 
a demonstration on the enemy’s right near the Potomac. The rest of the 
division was held in reserve. The cavalry under Major Massie was placed on 
the extreme left to prevent the escape of the enemy. Colonel Grigsby suc¬ 
ceeded in getting possession of an eminence on the left, upon which two bat¬ 
teries were advantageously posted. General A. P. Hill, observing a hill on the 
enemy’s extreme left occupied by infantry without artillery, and protected only 
by an abatis of felled timber, directed General Pender with his own brigade 
and those of [Generali Archer and Colonel Brockenbrough to seize the crest, 
which was done with slight resistance, At the same time he ordered Generals 
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Branch and Gregg to march along the Shenandoah, and, taking advantage of 
the ravines intersecting its steep banks, to establish themselves on the plain to 
the left and rear of the enemy’s works. This was accomplished during the 
night. Lieutenant-colonel Walker, chief of artillery of A. P. Hill’s division, 
placed several batteries on the eminence taken by General Pender, and under 
the directions of Colonel Crutchfield, General Jackson’s chief of artillery, ten 
guns belonging to Ewell's division were posted on the east side of the Shenan- 
doah, so as to enfilade the enemy's intrenchments on Bolivar Heights and take 
his nearest and most formidable works in reverse. General McLaws in the 
mean time made his preparations to prevent the force which had penetrated at 
Crampton's Gap from coming to the relief of the garrison. This pass had 
been defended by the brigade of General Cobb, supported by those of Semmes 
and Mahone; but, unable to oppose successfully the superior numbers brought 
against them, they had been compelled to retire with loss. The enemy halted 
at the gap, and during the night .General McLaws formed his command in line 
of battle across Pleasant Valley about a mile and a half below Crampton's 
[Gap], leaving one regiment to support the artillery on Maryland Heights and 
two brigades on each of the roads from Harper’s Ferry. 

The attack on the garrison began at dawn. A rapid and vigorous fire was 
opened from the batteries of General Jackson and those on Maryland and Lou¬ 
doun Heights. In about two hours the garrison, consisting of more than 11,000 
men, surrendered; 73 pieces of artillery, about 13,000 small-arms, and a large 
quantity of military stores fell into our hands. Leaving General A. P. Hill to 
receive the surrender of the Federal troops and secure the captured property, 
General Jackson with his two other divisions set out at once for Sharpsburg, 
ordering Generals McLaws and Walker to follow without delay. Official infor¬ 
mation of the fall of Harper’s Ferry and the approach of General Jackson was 
received soon after the commands of Longstreet and D. H. Hill reached 
Sharpsburg on the morning of the 15th, and reanimated the courage of the 
troops. General Jackson arrived early on the 16th, and General Walker came 
up in the afternoon. The presence of the enemy at Crampton's Gap embar¬ 
rassed the movements of General McLaws. He retained the position taken 
during the night of the 14th to oppose an advance toward Harper's Ferry until 
the capitulation of that place, when, finding the enemy indisposed to attack, he 
gradually withdrew his command toward the Potomac. Deeming the roads to 
Sharpsburg on the north side of the river impracticable, he resolved to cross 
at Harper’s Ferry and march by way of Shepherdstown. Owing to the condi¬ 
tion of his troops and other circumstances his progress was slow, and he did 
not reach the battlefield at Sharpsburg until some time after the engagement 
of the 17th began. The commands of Longstreet and D. H. Hill on their 
arrival at Sharpsburg were placed in position along the range of hills between 
the town and the Antietam, nearly parallel to the course of that stream, Long- 
34 
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street on the right of the road to Boonsboro’, and Hill on the left. The advance 
of the enemy was delayed by the brave opposition he encountered from Fiu- 
hugh Lee’s cavalry, and he did not appear on the opposite side of the Antietam 
until about 2 p. M. During the afternoon the batteries on each side were 
slightly engaged. 

On the 16th the artillery fire became warmer, and continued throughout the 
day. The enemy crossed the Antietam beyond the reach of our batteries and 
menaced our left. In anticipation of this movement Hood’s two brigades had 
been transferred from the right and posted between D. H. Hill and the Hagers¬ 
town road. General Jackson was now directed to take position on Hood’s left, 
and formed his line with his right resting upon the Hagerstown road and his 
left extending toward the Potomac, protected by General Stuart with the cav¬ 
alry and horse artillery. General Walker with his two brigades was stationed 
on Longstreet’s right As evening approached the enemy opened more vigor¬ 
ously with his artillery, and bore down heavily with his infantry upon Hood, 
but the attack was gallantly repulsed. At iop. M. Hood’s troops were relieved 
by the brigades of Lawton and Trimble of Ewell’s division, commanded by 
General Lawton. Jackson’s own division, under General J. R. Jones, was on 
Lsiwton's left, supported by the remaining brigades of Ewell. 

At early dawn on the 17th the enemy’s artillery opened vigorously from both 
sides of the Antietam, the heaviest fire being directed against our left. Under 
cov?r of this fire a large force of infantry attacked General Jackson. They 
were met by his troops with the utmost resolution, and for several hours the 
conflict raged with great fury and alternate success. General J. R. Jones was 
compelled to leave the field, and the command of Jackson's division devolved 
on General Starke. The troops advanced with great spirit, and the enemy’s 
lines were repeatedly broken and forced to retire. Fresh troops, however, soon 
replaced those that were beaten, and Jackson's men were in turn compelled to 
fall back. The brave General Starke was killed, General Lawton was wounded, 
and nearly all the field officers, with a large proportion of the men, killed or 
disabled. Our troops slowly yielded to overwhelming numbers and fell back, 
obstinately disputing the progress of the enemy. Hood returned to the field 
and relieved the brigades of Trimble, Lawton, and Hays, which had suffered 
severely. General Early, who succeeded General Lawton in the command of 
Ewell’s division, was ordered by General Jackson to move with his brigade to 
take the place of Jackson’s division, most of which was withdrawn, its ammu¬ 
nition being nearly exhausted and its numbers much reduced. A small part 
of the division, under Colonels Grigsby and Stafford, united with Early’s 
brigade, as did portions of the brigades of Trimble, Lawton, and Hays. The 
battle now raged with great violence, the small commands under Hood and 
Early holding their ground against many times their own numbers of the 
enemy and under a tremendous fire of artillery. Hood was reinforced by the 
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brigades of Ripley, Colquitt, and Garland (under Colonel McRae) of D. H. 
Hill’s division, and afterward by D. R. Jones’s brigade under Colonel G. T. 
Anderson. The enemy’s lines were broken and forced back, but fresh num¬ 
bers advanced to their support, and they began to gain ground. The desperate 
resistance they encountered, however, delayed their progress until the troops 
of General McLaws arrived and those of General Walker could be brought 
from the right. Hood’s brigade, greatly diminished in numbers, withdrew to 
replenish their ammunition, their supply being entirely exhausted. They were 
relieved by Walker's command, which immediately attacked the enemy vigor¬ 
ously, driving him back with great slaughter. Colonel Manning, commanding 
Walker's brigade, pursued until he was stopped by a strong fence, behind 
which was posted a large force of infantry with several batteries. The gallant 
colonel was severely wounded, and his brigade retired to the line on which the 
rest of Walker's command had halted. 

Upon the arrival of the reinforcements under General McLaws, General 
Early attacked with great resolution the large force opposed to him. McLaws 
advanced at the same time, and the enemy were driven back in confusion, 
closely followed by our troops beyond the position occupied at the beginning 
of the engagement The enemy renewed the assault on our left several times, 
but was repulsed with loss. He finally ceased to advance his infantry, and for 
several hours kept up a furious fire from his numerous batteries, under which 
our troops held their position with great coolness and courage. The attack on 
our left was speedily followed by one in heavy force on the centre. This was 
met by part of Walker’s division and the brigades of G. B. Anderson and 
Rodes of D. H. Hill's command, assisted by a few pieces of artillery. The 
enemy was repulsed, and retired behind the crest of a hill, from which he kept 
up a desultory fire. General R. H. Anderson’s division came to Hill’s support 
and formed in rear of his line. At this time, by a mistake of orders. General 
Rodes’s brigade was withdrawn from its position during the temporary absence 
of that officer at another part of the field. The enemy immediately pressed 
through the gap thus created, and G. B. Anderson’s brigade was broken and 
retired. General Anderson himself being mortally wounded. Major-general R. 
H. Anderson and Brigadier-general Wright were also wounded and borne from 
the field. 

The heavy masses of the enemy again moved forward, being opposed only 
by four pieces of artillery, supported by a few hundred men belonging to dif¬ 
ferent brigades, rallied by General D. H. Hill and other officers, and parts of 
Walker’s and R. H. Anderson’s commands, Colonel Cooke, with the Twenty- 
seventh North Carolina regiment of Walker’s brigade, standing boldly in line 
without a cartridge. The firm front presented by this small force and the well- 
directed fire of the artillery under Captain Miller of the Washington Artillery, 
and of Captain Boyce's South Carolina battery, checked the progress of the en- 
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emy, and in about an hour and a half he retired. Another attack was made 
soon afterward a little farther to the right, but was repulsed by Miller’s guns, 
which continued to hold the ground until the close of the engagement, sup¬ 
ported by a part of R. H. Anderson’s troops. 

While the attack on the centre and left was in progress the enemy made 
repeated efforts to force the passage of the bridge over the Antietam opposite 
the right wing of General Longstreet, commanded by Brigadier-general D. R. 
Jones. This bridge was defended by General Toombs with two regiments of 
his brigade (the Second and Twentieth Georgia) and the batteries of General 
Jones. General Toombs’s small command repulsed five different assaults 
made by a greatly superior force, and maintained its position with distin¬ 
guished gallantry. In the afternoon the enemy began to extend his line as if 
to cross the Antietam below the bridge, and at 4 p. M. Toombs’s regiments 
retired from the position they had so bravely held. The enemy immediately 
crossed the bridge in large numbers and advanced against General Jones, who 
held the crest with less than two thousand men. After a determined and brave 
resistance he was forced to give way and the enemy gained the summit. 

General A. P. Hill had arrived from Harper’s Ferry, having left that place at 
7*30 a. in , He was now ordered to reinforce General Jones, and moved to his 
support with the brigades of Archer, Branch, Gregg, and Pender, the last of 
whom was placed on the right of the line, and the other thfee advanced and 
attacked the enemy, now flushed with success. Hill’s batteries were thrown 
forward, and united their fire with those of General Jones, and one of General 
D. H. Hill’s also opened with good effect from the left of the Boonsboro’ road. 
The progress of the enemy was immediately arrested and his lines began to 
waver. At this moment General Jones ordered Toombs to charge the flank, 
while Archer, supported by Branch and Gregg, moved upon the front of the 
Federal line. The enemy made a brief resistance, then broke, and retreated 
in confusion toward the Antietam, pursued by the troops of Hill and Jones, 
until he reached the protection of his batteries on the opposite side of the river. 
In this attack the brave and lamented Brigadier-general L. O’B. Branch was 
killed while gallantly leading his brigade. 

It was now nearly dark, and the enemy had massed a number of batteries to 
sweep the approaches to the Antietam, on the opposite side of which the corps 
of General Porter, which had [not ?J been engaged, now appeared to dispute 
our advance. Our troops were much exhausted and greatly reduced in num¬ 
bers by fatigue and the casualties of battle. Under these circumstances it was 
deemed injudicious to push our advantage farther in the face of fresh troops 
of the enemy much exceeding the number of our own. These were accord¬ 
ingly recalled and formed on the line originally held by ^General Jones. While 
the attack on our centre was progressing General Jackson had been directed to 
endeavor to turn the enemy’s right, but found it extending nearly to die Poto- 




